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hard edge divided the arm across like a bar, the lace which, 
drooping down in points, took off this effect. Even here, how- 
ever, is a fiction, such laces being sewn on to the dress just as 
ruffles were in court suits of the men ; the meaning of such 
adornments in both cases being, that the lace was but the 
ornamented extremity of a linen garment beneath. But the 
whole of dress, with its furbelows and flounces, is based on such 
fictions. 

The more we study female dress the more completely shall we 
see how every coherent principle is set aside. What is called 
"a costume" appears to consist of a number of coverings of 
different material, each laid over the other ; yet the whole is 
considered the " dress proper," or outside covering. There is a 
jacket and a waistcoat, a petticoat with the proper bundle 
behind, and the tablier, or apron, in front ; yet these elements 
are all jointed and pieced together in the most mechanical 
and " make-believe " way. The " body " is fitted on separately, 
the tablier idem % the petticoat the same. Any one, too, of 
artistic mind must be revolted by that strange article seen 
hanging at a draper's door, the PETTICOAT, and with which 
the figure is invested in some awkward manner known only to 
the tiring women. So one might get into a box or a bag with 
both its ends open. 

. A favourite dress for comforting purposes is the ''jacket," 
multiform and multi-material, and certainly one of the most 
strangely grotesque garments in existence. Owing to the odd 
penchant for planting the waist in the centre of a sort of mound, 
this useful covering is forced to take the corresponding shape. 
The eye has grown so accustomed to these vagaries that it has 
ceased to notice the absurdity; but it is when we see a silk 
jacket " trimmed," as it is called, where the surface of the 
trimming almost equals that of the material trimmed, with a 
heavy fur, that the ludicrousness is effectively revealed. The 
article is usually scooped out at the back under the shoulders, 
brought down into "a neat waist," from which it starts again 
with a sort of heavy " flap," running round. It is here that the 
so-called fur trimming is exhibited with effect, being supported 
on the favourite "hump," or "panier." Nothing more unsym- 
metrical or ungraceful can be conceived. As the band of fur 
• crosses the back at a right angle to the figure, and is thus 
accentuated, as it were, it shortens the height and gives an air 
of Dutch squatness. This bordering is carried round to the 
front, where it suddenly changes its course and goes upwards, 
to be united by a hook and eye at the neck. It will be noted, 
too, that here the edges of the garment are made to meet, but 
do not overlap, so that warmth is not secured and the air 
enters. In short, the ' ' lines ' ' of this garment have neither beauty 
nor grace, nor shape nor comfort. The jacket itself becomes 
obscured by the obtrusive mass of fur, while the latter, though 
thus favoured, is not in a sufficiently important place to lead. 
It is the old story, in short, of the plate with the landscape 



painted on it, which, instead of a plate ornamented, be- 
comes a landscape set off by a plate. Here the fur answers to 
the landscape. The trimming should merely edge the velvet, 
which should assist it, the object being to set off the velvet. 
Fur being a rather coarse and striking material, a slight edging 
should be sufficient. And it may be added, that these broad 
bands of sealskin which we see on ladies' jackets have no pre- 
tension to supplying warmth, for they are disposed in the wrong 
place, all the edges of the cloak being already amply protected. 
Few think that the raison d'etre of a fur bordering is really 
only the turning over of the inside fur lining of the jacket; it has 
therefore there a certain meaning. But our dames, true to 
their principles, set meaning aside, and look merely to show, 
whether it be irrational or not. 

Sealskin is a bold, rich, though coarse material, and, like all 
such, should be treated in large style and large surfaces. Thus 
in architecture, the rough granite is used for the walls and broad 
surfaces, while the " dressings " and edgings are formed of Port- 
land and other more delicate stones. Cutting up granite therefore 
in strips and borders suggests the idea of waste and of something 
spoiled — the result where a large material is put to petty uses. 
On the other hand, a small material only fit for decoration, on 
being forced into large treatment, produces the feeling of mean- 
ness and shabbiness. Sealskin should be dealt with in bold 
masses, not cut up or shaped into tubular sleeves, and should 
fall into draper} r . A cape with a small collar would be some- 
thing after the true principle. If, however, it must take the 
shape of the jacket, it should do so subject to the rules of 
rational dressing before laid down. It need not be forced out 
from the figure, sack-shape, in the sort of bee-hive that swells 
below the waist. As the material will not lend itself to tightened 
sleeves, the fur fraying and creasing, while a broad one admits 
the air up these stiff funnels, we must do without them. 

It is impossible to discover any rational explanation for the 
various caprices and fancies which the milliner-mind each year 
devises for what it deems the adornment of the female figure. 
What, for instance, signifies the enormous bundle which it used 
to be fashionable to carry on the back, and which is styled a 
fianier ? That part of the figure was surely already sufficiently 
ample. It might indeed be suggested that here was con- 
veyed the fiction of a long train that would sweep the ground, 
and now for convenience' sake gathered up into a bundle or 
knapsack. There may be something in this idea, as it usually 
combines with a sort of apron in front, drawn back as tightly as 
possible, so as to make walking difficult ; but a train of this 
kind would, if gathered up, never fall into such a shape. The 
chief bulk would be low, near the ground, and the line of folds 
would run from the waist in front and slope downwards. This 
can be seen in a lady's court dress, or in the train of a foreign 
ecclesiastical dignitary. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE JUDGMENT OF WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 

[Frontispiece) 

George H. Boughton, Painter. W . Greatbach, Engraver. 

R. BOUGHTON has in this picture selected a 
well-known incident in Washington Irving's 
" History of New York." The story, it will be 
remembered, goes that one of the early settlers 
in New Amsterdam, Wandle Schoohoven, com- 
plained to Wouter Van Twiller (an ancient bur- 
nnihwi • * gomaster of Rotterdam, who had been ap- 
New m' !u f 29 ; ^ hG Netherlan <te governor of the province of 
New Netherlands) of one Barent Bleecker for refusing to come to 
a settlement of accounts, « The two parties," says Irving, « being 
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confronted before him, each produced a book of accounts, written 
in a language and character that would have puzzled any but a 
High Dutch commentator or a learned decipherer of Egyptian 
obelisks. The sage Wouter took them one after another, and 
having poised them in his hands, and attentively counted the num- 
ber of leaves, fell straightway into a very great doubt, and smoked 
for half an hour without saying a word ; at length, laying his finger 
upon his nose and shutting his eyes for a moment, with the air of a 
man who has just caught a subtle idea by the tail, he slowly took 
the pipe from his mouth, puffed forth a column of tobacco-smoke, 
and with marvellous gravity and solemnity pronounced that, hav- 
ing carefully counted over the leaves and weighed the books, it was 
found that one was just as thick and as heavy as the other; there- 
fore, it was the final opinion of the court that the accounts were 
equally balanced ; therefore, that Wandle should give Barent a 
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receipt, and Barent should give Wandle a receipt— and the con- 
stable " (whose duty was to serve the summonses upon the two 
litigants) "should pay the costs." The result, so far as concerned 
the New Amsterdam community, was that people, seeing a second 
Daniel had come to judgment, refrained from entering upon any 
lawsuit during Van Twiller's rule, while the office of constable fell 
into such ill-repute that " not one was known in the province for 
many years." 

This very humorous incident Mr. Boughton has represented in a 
manner quite worthy of it. On the right is the plaintiff, stating his 
case with becoming deference to the court, the governor and his 
secretary; seated meekly on a stool, his plumed hat filled with 
papers by his side, is the defendant, quietly stroking his chin while 
listening to the charge against him ; and between them is the burly 
governor, weighing the merits of the case as he puffs the smoke 
from his well-filled pipe with all the indifference and stolidity ap- 
pertaining to his Dutch nationality and the important position he 
fills. 

The picture has never been exhibited : it was painted expressly 
for engraving in this Journal. 



ALSACE. 



Henriette Browne, Painter. 



F. Holl, Engraver. 



About five years ago there appeared in the Art Journal (old 
series) an engraving from a picture by this popular French painter, 
the subject of which differs very essentially from that here pre- 
sented : it was called ' The Critics,' and it showed some children 
examining with curious intent a quantity of dead game hung on 
the wall of a kind of larder. Yet it is not by compositions of such 
a description that one can rightly estimate the genius and the mind 
of this accomplished lady, but rather in works like her 'During 
the War,' exhibited at the London Royal Academy in 1871, her 
'Sisters of Charity,' in the English International Exhibition of 
1862, and in the ' Alsace,' which, like the last-mentioned, has refe- 
rence to the grievous war between France and Germany. In the 
' Sisters of Charity,' we have some of these self-sacrificing women 
engaged in their work of mercy among the wounded in the war ; 
and here is a sister of the Red Cross Society standing at the en- 
trance of a church, collecting alms for the benefit of the bereaved 
widows and orphans of the French soldiers killed in the deadly 
struggle. The expression of the sister's face is quite in harmony 
with her mission ; it is eloquent by its sadness ; so much so as to 



favour the idea that she herself was mourning over the loss of some 
clear one : and indeed there were few families, especially in Alsace, 
who had not to lament the death of some relative or friend. The 
figure is very strikingly set forth, with much picturesqueness in the 
arrangement of costume and accessories, and with considerable 
eloquence : the work— which was painted the year after the termi- 
nation of the war — is unquestionably a fine and valuable example 
of Mademoiselle Henriette Browne's portrait-painting, real or ideal, 
as the case may be. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

FROM THE STATUE BY J. Q. A. WARD, N.A. 

Our engraving of ' Shakespeare ' is after a statue, executed by 
John Quincy Adams Ward, N.A., which occupies a site near the 
head of the Mall, in Central Park, New York. The statue was 
the gift from an association of gentlemen, of which Mr. William 
Cullen Bryant was one of the members, to the Park Commis- 
sioners. The project of erecting a statue of Shakespeare was 
started in 1866, and models in competition were solicited from all 
of the principal American sculptors. The models were submitted 
to the Association in 1867, and Mr. Ward was awarded the com- 
mission in the following year. The work was not finished until 
1872, when it was unveiled with suitable ceremonies. The pre- 
sentation address was made by Mr. Bryant, and the statue was 
received by Colonel Henry G. Stebbins, President of the Park. 
Commission. Mr. Ward's 'Shakespeare' is one of the finest 
bronze sculptures in the Central Park. The position is dignified, 
and conveys the idea that Shakespeare was a man of thoughtful 
mind. The portrait was drawn from the most authentic sources, 
with, perhaps, enough of the ideal in its expression to raise it 
above the conventional portraits of the present day. The pedestal, 
which is not given in our engraving, is of coloured granite. Mr. 
Ward's famous statue of ' The Indian Hunter ' is also in the Cen- 
tral Park. His ' Freedman ' is on the steps of the Capitol at 
Washington ; and his statue of Commodore M. C. Perry, U.S.N., 
was erected in Newport, Rhode Island, through the munificence 
of Mr. August Belmont, a few years ago. A colossal group of 
' The Good Samaritan,' and four rilievos illustrative of the idea, 
executed in commemoration of the discovery of sulphuric ether as 
an anaesthetic, was erected in Boston. Mr. Ward is a native of 
Urbana, Ohio, and about forty-five years old. 



FRENCH BRIC-A-BRAC 




E are apt to give the French credit for a more real 
depth of artistic perception than they actually 
possess. The nation at large may be, and has 
been, swayed to singular manifestations of false 
taste by the mere caprices of fashion. Witness 
the passion for the imitation-classic that raged 
so wildly, in all classes of society, during the 
first Empire. It came hard upon the splendours bequeathed to 
France by the magnificent reigns of Louis XIV. and XV. The 
furniture executed by Boule, the bronzes of Gouthieres, the secre- 
taries and harpsichords, adorned with paintings by Watteau and 
by Boucher, were still in existence. The suppression of the 
royal residences of France had thrown upon the market a vast 
quantity of artistic riches in these lines. Only the tapestries, the 
pictures, and the statues, were retained by the state. All the fur- 
niture of the Tuileries, of the Trianon, of Versailles, of Luciennes, 
etc., was sold at public auction. These sales lasted for over a 
year, though, to expedite matters, whole sets were put up at once, 
The prices brought by these superb relics of royalty were compara- 
tively trifling. The Parisians could endure nothing save scanty 
curtains, with Ionic borders ; long, low couches, with swan or ser- 
pent necks curving at the ends, and backless chairs shaped like 
the letter X. The costume of the day exacted such a style of fur- 
nishing, and, so blinded were they by the dictates of fashion, that 
they suffered foreigners to bear away in triumph such treasures of 



artistic furniture as are now coveted for galleries or for museums. 
The English and the Russians became the chief possessors of these 
morsels; Many of- the minor articles fell into the hands of second- 
hand dealers who ruthlessly destroyed them, melting down the 
bronzes and burning up the richly-gilt carvings for the sake of the 
particles of gold to be extracted from the ashes. Some idea of the 
value and exquisite workmanship of this despised furniture may be 
gained from the fact that a single table, with mouldings by Gou- 
thieres, was recently sold in London for ^2,000. 

It was in those days that the lover of antiquities found in Paris, 
and in the provinces as well, a rich mine of curiosities and Art- 
treasures which were to be purchased at trifling prices. In dusty 
shops, or in the back rooms of old farmhouses, mouldered costly 
fragments of carving, rich tapestries, old pictures, rare books, 
splendid pieces of richly-wrought furniture, the spoils in many in- 
stances of the chdteau of the lord of the manor, after its sacking 
during the great Revolution. In the shops of the provincial dealers 
in second-hand furniture were to be found wonderful prizes in the 
shape of Sevres china, panels painted by Watteau, and clocks and 
coffers of genuine Boule. Those days are unfortunately past, 
though sometimes the unwary amateur occasionally chances upon 
a marvel. Thus a gentleman, well versed in ceramics, stopped a 
few years ago at a French farmhouse one sultry day, and begged 
for a draught of milk. The good woman of the house, anxious to 
do honour to her guest, brought out her best china bowl to hold 
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